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Executive Summary 
' * CRevi sed ,June. igSl) 

t.ntroduct i on • ' ^ , 

The res.earch summar i zed here isxa longi tudinal study of the 

effectiveness of* a particular ^type of alternative secondary school in 

improving the behavior ofudeHnquent and ^disrupti>^ students/ *nhe three 

.alternative schools observed weVe selected- by theoretical criteria 

because this*research -was intended not only to asses-s threir 

effectiveness but also 'to test a' theory which identiftes schoTas'^tic 

-A." ' - f > " • ■ ' ■ ' ' 

iexpet I ences a ^major *sourca of>-' pi^ovocat ion rto deij^uency. 

Th^'^l ter'n^ti'Ve. school pr'agcams mad€ spec'^al'^e'ff orx's (T) to provide 
their .stijbents^'-whq * had had -hj st;or i es, of sphpl^st^c 'f^a-i luri, with* 



experiences dt 's'Occess., largely thr6ug^ individualized, instrucri'oji 'and 
evalugtioh; and (1\ to prov^ide social support from warm, accepting 



teacher-S*^ According io the theory;''schblasti c, success and social 



support if^ererjhypothesried tp raise the sttident^* ie'l f --esteem and 
strengthen the soc*ial bonds that int^rate s-tu'dents with their schools. 
Thus., th'e provocation to be delinquent wouTd be reduced", the social 

• ' ♦ v. 

cort^^traints agai ns*t; dej inquency wdul'tJ-be strengthened, and consequently 
drsrupliive and delinquent behavior, would decline* . * . 

Theoret i ca 1 framework *^ ' ' * • * ^ . . • • ' ^ 

* The Vtheory-^that guided*"this r^esejarch assumes that thie' student role 
is 'centfcal and critical for American adolescents Therefore, failure 

- • V . . '. 

in this -rale donst4>:tutes a. substantial threat to adolescents' self- 
esteem* I)erogated self-esteenj is psychologically aversive and provokes 
efforts to counteract it*. Delinquent Behavior is' one sych defensive 
response that is particularly wel'l-suited to this purpose* Delinquent 
behavior, especially disryptive behavior at school, cain b.e an ieffective 
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defense for several reasons., ftirst, since a major provocation *\ $ 
failure at school » then disrupting school is a counter-attae:k on tne 
threatening- institution. Second, assuming that delinquent and 
disruptive behavior i s ..a sel'f-aggrandi z^i^ng performance, its worth i,s 

enhance?! by the appreciative peer audience oftep available at school. 

<■ , " * ' , * 

. * • (j 

Third, aelinquent gnd disruptive behavior at schoo 1 , conveys a 
fjeclaration of, r^be^liorl against the standar^ds of success set-by the 
school s. . . ^ - ^ . ^ . f ♦ 
^ The student^ 'and t^e altepnatiye programs ' ^ ^ ^ / . * "\ - 
^ , The students in the .study ^were -on the average* t^ui te heavuKy . . 
delincfuent. Their sel-Z-rtfporte'tf de^iinquent behavior was -markefd 1 y' more 
frequent and serious than the n'atiorr^T average, .ftjund \n the National 
Surveys of Yopthf The students also had histories of poor ^\rf ormanceJ 
.and disruptive behavior at sc)«»ool. "About half of those who Attended .the 
alternative schools were sent there by school officials and the other * 
half volunteered, al t>»ough'>4or school grades* and high levels of Sja-lf- 
r^eported delinquent behavior were similar among the referrals* cind «the 
v olunteers . ' — 



The three ahternative programs wjere operated by two pub 1 i c! school * 
systems in white, working- to middle class-suburban .areas. .The programs 
served 30 ta Sd'^tudents at' a time ioikiyMdings near' xhre'' jun i or and 
senior \\\gh schools Whigch the students, would ordinarily have attended/ 
The curricula and procedures ftere.more informal th^n' the conventlona?) ^ 
schools**, there were many fewer rules, and the» admi ni strators and 
teachers were more tolerant and flexible ^than facul^ty in. convent iBhal* 
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' ♦ ^' * ^ 

^schoots grdinarJ4y are or can be. Teacher-student rati'os were higher 
than is usually the case in secondary schools. Instances of disruptive 

behaviors ifi the a 1 t^rnari ve . schoo 1 s were rare. 

^ . «■ 

Two of /the alternative programs, -A I pha and Se.ta, featured ^ 

independent stucjy/learning cdhtracts. The students in each also met 

daily as a group for one , and a haKf to two hours /or training in human 

relations' and communication skills. The third program. Ace, offered a 

more 'cdhvent i onal school curriculum and schedule, except Jthat Ace was ^ 

smaller, more individual i2ed and more warm and personal than a 
• • - • - ^ - / «* • 

convent I onal program. . ' 

• " ■•^ * *^ 

Study Design , . . )L ^ 

^ ^ - ' \ 

Students attending th^al t^rnative schools were compeared' w! th 

students at the conventional schools* from which they came; The 

comparison group consisted of students who were named by couniselors and 

vice-principa ls as students also appropriate for alternative school 



referral. (The original design called for ra^ndom assignment of students 
to the alternative prograrps from a pool of ref erra 1 s ^and volunteers. ^ 
Agr'eements on randomization were made at a time when it was believed 
that the alternative schools would be as oversubscribed as they, had been 

. * . ' % ' ^ 

in previous years. ^ '8ut when the time came to make assignments,, there ' 
was not [n f act o^^rsubsqr ipt i on, so all referrals and volunteers were 

enrolled in the alternative schools and comparison students were * * 

' *^ ' ' . 

identifies later. The alternative ^d conventional students were > 

interviewed once earl7^n'the School year, k% alternative students . 

entered ^thei r programs, agajn at the encj- of» the school year, ^nd a third 

time in the fol lowing.fal 1 . ^ ' ' 
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» • i 

^ Of the 2^0 students Initial'ly identTfled as suitable participants 

in thil'st^dy, 100 were al ternative* school stucents-'and^ were students 

^ in The comparison group who attended only tne convent ibfra i school. We 

' . ^ . • * • . ' . * 

interyiewed 83 percent -of:-tJ}e airternatHve school students and 69 percent 

of^ the comparison group in the first wave\e Irl the third wave, ^e 

interviewed 72 percent of the originally idVntif ied' a.lternatjve' students 

• and bk percent of th^ conventional studentSv Thecal ternative and ^--^ 

" - ♦ . . -'-^ ^-^^ * 

» conventional students were qufte *s Imi 1 ar when the. study began T*" They > . 

• ^ 1 ' - 

each had about the same number of boys as^girls^; the-rgrade point 
(^.averages of the students in the two groi)ps were equally poor; personal' 
adjustment, assessed by psychological indexes of'^sel /-esteerf, anxiety, 
and depression was about the same in .both groups;, both groups had 
•equal ly Negative attitude^ toward schoo T genera 1 1 y and equally small 
commi tment tj^^jthe role of student^^nd their disruptive and delinquent 
behavior was at abput ttfe same high levels as indicated by' the schools'' 
^eQords of disciplinary action and by the students' own reports of their 
behavior in schod1"""and in the community. The alternative students*and 




the conventional comparison group also differed to a statistically 
significant degree in some respects: the-altercva^i ve students .vJere •* . 
somewhat y/Dungen, they were more negatFve abcfUt their conventional ' 
schoo] teachers, more pessimistic about thei r ;chr&ncbs of succeeding at 
school, and felt more stigmatized as "bad kids." ' , ' 

Measurement and data ana^lysis 



;a ana|> 



A key variable i n^ th i s s'tudy is of course whether students attended 
an al ter native "school or not* (many al^ternatlve school students took some 
conventional school courses concurrently). But, since we are al.sO 
* inte'red^ted in the -social psychological procfe^ses by which the. 
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ajternative programs rnteodedrto improve the students' performance anc 
b'ehavior. We* xrons true ted^ measures of th^se cned i at i ng processes as well. 
One -is an i^ndex of students* perceptions of the flexibility and- fairness 
of the^i r sct?ools' po I i c i es* and >u 1 es . Another is the students' 

■ , / . — ' • ; 

assessment of their acaaemic prospects--their bel i ef3 in. their chances . 

of b^eing successful student3t together with 'their feelings. -of being 

stigmatized i f^ they- attended an alti^niative school, A third mediating 

variable respondents* assessments of" how well tKey were cuf-rently 

performing in the §tudent ro le^—.i ac^l ud i ng their most recent course 

< , ' " ^ * * 

'grades, thei^r^ reports of the effort they were *'devot i ng to schoolwork, 
and their satisfaction with their performance. Fourth, we measured 
students^ g 1 obal »atti tude toward school, including parti cipati^^ in 
school activiti'es and relationships wi,th teachers. ' » 

'-F.-inaMy among tl^e mediating variables, we measfured students' self- 
esteem at both conscious and unconscious levels. We wanted to test that 
Dortjon of our theory of delinquent behavior which asserts that a 
primary function of delinquent behavVor is to deferfd poor students from 
feelings of low self-esteem. We hypothesized that,, as a' psychological 
defense* delinqueprt behavi or /a i ses ' ado 1 es^cent^ ' Conscious ^elf-esteem 
but not their unconsci ous self-esteem. The latter would remaift low 
until experiences such as scholastic succes^ make defensive delinquency 
"onnecressary. Our own^prior research (Gold" & Mann> 1972; Harjn', in press) 
had shown that the more delinquent adolescent boys gave^vidence of high 
conscious and low unconscious sel f-esteem-* Furthermore,' Kaplan (1976) 
^has demonstrated 'that youth with low conscious sel f -esteem wi 1 1 
subsequently commit more del inquentf ^cts than youth witK higHer seJfr 
esteem; and that consciouV self-esteem will ?ise as a f^esultl , 
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'Ois^uptlve and deiiriquent behavior in school and i'n tij^ community 

measured by the confidentiaj repocts of -the students themsehves, a 

.j^i cjely-used technique that ha^ proved to be more sensitive and valid' 

t^han of^ficial school, po'lice, and court records. 

♦ 

AJl of these variables wer^ measured among both* a! ternati ve ^nd 
conventional school students. Measurers of change over the course of the 
study, wire also created, using a procedure— regress i on anaiysis--'that 
corrects for unequal baseline levels. 

(^ur basic str^ategy was to compare students who had had alternative 
school experience with those who had had none at each ot the three 'time 
periods and with respect to 'changes over tVme. . Comparisons were made of 
the two groups each taken a's «a whole and for each of the three programs. 
We determined whelJl^er aFternative school experience npade a difference in 
the mediating processes. and in del'inquent and disruptive behavior at 
the third time period, by which time most of the^ 4I ternat ive school 
students had' returned to* the conventional schools. We also explored 
whether the alternative school s , affected different kinds of -students 
di f f erently . 
f I ndinqs ' 



The delinquent and disruptive behavior of both the alternative ancf 



conventional schooT students dec I i ned^dver 'the caurse of tti't study, 
probably "reflecting in par^ a combination of 'statistical artifact 
("regression to the mean**) and actual improvement accompanying 



saturation. However, almost all of -the social psychological processes 
that were hypothesized to make a difference in the misbehavior of youth 
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were indeed found -to predict to a significantly gre^ater decline. And ^ 
the alternative schools were more effective in putting these processes 

i n mot i pn . * 

f ^ ' * ' * ' , ' 

We found that the effectiveness of thfe alternative schbol programs . 

to be conditioned upon the kind of. students, in their classes. The . 

alternative s<^hools made a significant difference in the behavior'of 

their* more buoyant students, but they' had a negligible effect on tihe 

more beset students/ j 

The' "beset" students in th i s study^ were identified as tboste 

al ter'nati ve ^and conventional -students who exhibited relatively high 

levels of anxiety and depresfsion during our first interview with them, 

^ They reported" to us ftiore, than the average frequency of somatic symptoms 

of anxiety such as headach.es and upset stomach^; they said th^y fe^t 

tente and nervous; they said that they more often "feel depressed". TKe 

beset students^^were those who scored ^n the to^ajT^h^rd of a scale 

composed of these incilcato'rs.* We called^e other two-thirrfs of, the 

students "buoyant*^ The alternatiA/e and convent i orvpj school groups in 

tnis study each had' about the 'same propof*^ion of beset students. Beset 

•students tended to be somewhat more deJinquent that the buoyant 

studeqts.\ They resemble the unsocial ized "neurotic" typiS of delinquent 

that Hewitt and Jenk4 njs (1946) identified from clinical records. 

The beset alternative students did not r.espand* as positively to the 

programs as the buoyant students did. Figure 1 presents the processes 

by which the ^al ternat i ve schools had a significantly more positive 

effect on the disruptive behavfor of their buoyant students even after 

thesfe students returned to the conventional schools." At critical points" 

^ . ^- 

thj?se processes, the beset students responded differently. 
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' ^ Both buoyant and -besex al terriat i ve students reported that their 
schools were more i 1 ex ib 1 e and .their rules mor6 fa i r .compared^ wi tt? the 
. conventional descriptions ,of their schools. /Clearly the two kinds of 
programs were perceived differently by their students. All s^jdent^ who 
rated their school* as. mgre friexible and fair tended to believe their own 
academic prospects were better than other students did, .But th€ effect 
of grbat^r f l.exibi 1 i ty in the alternative prog'rams persisted only amonq^ 
thejr buoyant swdents ^fter they return^t;! to the conventional schools. 
By the third interview, the beset former alternative students were no 
more optimistic than the beset, .conventional students. Similarly, the 
;i&ferception of the flexibility oi* school" rules was^ related to ouc ^ 
respondents* commitment to the role of student. Since ^he alternative, 
school s"* were seen as being mare ;f 1 ex ible, , they fostered greater 
•'commitment to the* student* roT^, but on^y '^mpng, the al ttfrnat ive school s 
_^_Auoy3nX students^ who then remained more comfni tted through the third 

• ' , • ♦ 4 

, U ^ . ^ » . * 

' interview. The beset alternailyig students as a group never exceeded 
t 

their conventional counterparts in commitment to .studenthood, despite 

their recogn^tion. of - the alternative schools* greater flexibility, * 

* 

* ' *— < 

In general, brighter ac3demi.c prospects ancf greater commitment to 

being students were reflected in better global* a.tti tude's toward sch69l 

amon^ alternative and conventional students, 'An^ again, since the 

al ternative school students became more optimistic a W committed,^ their 

attitudes toward school* were better. This remained true of the buoyant 

alternative students even after they ceturlied to the conventional 

schoo»ls, but not of ttn& beset .students. Improved' atti tudes toward 

school were related to .a^ greater decline in delinquent and disruptive 

behavior ^n school. So by %the third interview, the buoyant former 
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alternative students were behaving markedly better in school than'4:h«ir 
©onvent^iona) counterparts according to students' own reports of *their 
behavior and to ratings by their teachers. They were also earning 
higher grades. This was- not true of the bes^t former alternative' 
students . » . * • ^ ' 

Declining misbehavior in school was related to declining 
del int^dency fn^the communi ty , But, while th i^' rel ationsh i p >was strong, 
it was of cours.e not 5'erfect. So neither the buoy'ant nor the* beset _ . 
former^ al ternatWe students reported that'^they were less djelinau^t at ^ 
the third interview than the conventional students dfd. . * 

. • . ; . ^ ' • — . 

We found a general decline' in students' Conscious* self *esteem over' 
the ca^jrse of this study,' about equal* amohg alternative- ana conventional/ 
students. Changes ^n students* behayiBr id^id not seem t^o depend-'on *such 
changes in self-esteem. In thi's rp^pelct, the theoretical model '.was not 

* I * ^ ; 

confirmed, a surpr.isi ng^* f i nding in the. light of previous research. 

, We can draw onl^f' highTy *tent^a^v^ ConcluT^ from comf^ring 
three altcirnative programs because the' numbers of students in any one 
.program is small. Insofar as ^hese cdmpari«o*s tan tse trusted, it seems* 
that the Alpha p"nDgram had the most marked ef tects--pos i ti ve and . 
.negatiyer-^on' i t€ students' grades "and 'di sruptive behavior in^hool.- 
Altpha's buoyant^ students §eemed* most improved at the third interview, 
and rt5 beset students appeared to deteriorate most relative to their 
respective comparison groups. Thi^ impression of Alpha''s effectiveness 
is reinforced by the fact that^ the separate components of the change 
Wocess (diagrammed in Figure D.c^em more tightly linked -at Alpjja than 
at Beta, or Ace. Alpha* s relative success seems -attributable to its 
greater effectiveness in increasing its bijoyant students* commitment to 
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•the role ^fjstudent. Greater commitment persisted more reliably into 
the conventional school y,ear than .pos i tfve global attitudes toward 
school, on which the effects of Beta and -Ace depended more heavily. At 
\he same time. Alpha's ^eset students did not become more committed to 
the student role, just as Beta's and Ace's beset students did not. But 
since Alpha's effectiveness depended so heavily on commitment, its- beset 
students farpd worst. Alpha probably' achieved the greater commitment of 
its buoyant 'Students through the greater emotional intensity of i ts 
prbgr-gm which, of the three programs we observed, most closely resembled 
vgroup therapy. But the intensity of introspection encouraged by Alpha's 
method may have worked to the disadvantage of the beset studjsnts who 
were at*^the outset quite anxious and depressed. , 

,One of 'the* potential ly negative aspects of an alternative school* 
experience i s stimatization. Youth may be made to feel that they are 
different Tn a derogatory sense by having been sent to a sp^ecial schcr^T^ 
.for "bad kids'*. A substant,i a T number of administrators, teachers, and^ 
students did hold negative opinions about, the alternative programs and 
the young people who went there. Many of the .a 1 ternat i ve students were 
aware of these attitudes and^^snarebs^them at first. r~8ut by our third 
interview with them, the students who had had ^n alternative school ^ 
experience were almost invariably positive about the school and their 
classmates. So few students at that poi nt'.expressed ^f eej i ngs of - 
St imat ization that it is impossible with, our data to determine whether 
stigma hi^ndered the alternative schools' 'efforts* We conclude that 
alternatTve schools can be effective even though they may be negatively 
regarded' by the educators and students Fn the associated conventional 
schools. 
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\ 

It should be noted that the alternative schools were as much If not 

more successful with their'mor^ high[y delinquent students. The 

posJti\/e effects^of the alternative sch6ols*on thejr buoyant students ^ 

.y^as greater with those who had been more disruptive and delinquent when" 

they first entered the programs. But the alternative schools had 

negligible effects on beset students regardless of thei r «h i story of 

w * * 

misbehavior. Clearly then th^ alternative schools' ineffectiveness wixh 

their beset students was not due to the b^^et students' b»gher level of 

del inquency » * • 

The effects of the alternative schools wej^e not mediated by nor 

conditioned by the level of 'delinquency of thieir students', friends. The 

schools had no discernible effect on changing their students' friends or 

*the degree of their friends' deli^uency. If anything, the altern^ive 

schools were more successful with those buoyant students who reported ' 

.having more del i nquent friends. We bel i eve* that this is actually a 

ref lectioa-Of the schools being more ef f ect i ve wi th students who* were 

more delinquent themselves (who choose to hang around with more 

delinquent friends),,^" 

Norj did the^'effects of the alternative schools depend upon changing 

their students'' relationships with their parents* None of our data 

indicate that the social psychological processes by which the 

alternative schools effected change among their buoyant students 

involved students* parents. While improving relationships between - 

students and parents would probably improve most ^ ado 1 esc^nt's ' behavior, ^ 

i^i^. not a necessary condition for the effectiveness of ^hool 

programs . — >^ * 



1 ! . \ 
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Our theory of a. pCarticular kind of^ alternative s.chool as ^ means 

— • « . ? : ' ■ 

for* reducing disruptive and delinquent behavior posits that youngsters' 

I ; • ' ' . ■ \ 

self-esteem is a key variable. Nevertheless, improvement in -the 
behavTor and performance ^of- the buoyant a^lternative stuoents occurred \ 
without discernible change in their unconscious s^l f -esteem ^^and in the - 
face of a decl'»ne in their conscious self-esteem* Self-esteem proved 
not so crucial to the processes of change as we had jsxpected it to be« 
Changes *in academic pri^spects, commTtment to the role of student, and 

^^^^ . 



attitudes towardN^schooj^^'d^ a difference for the buoyant *al ternativi 
students* * * 

Conclusion'- . * j 



The assertion that poor scholastic exper i ences *ar e significant 
causes of delinquent ind disruptive behavior, particularly at school, 
received substantial support i/i this study* As certain youngsters' 
assessments of their ichools and of themselves as students became more 
pos^itive, th2ir scholastic performance and. their behavior improved. A 
key element of the theory which was not confirmed by these iata is that 
improved behavior.. would depend on increases in adolescents' self-esteem 
at unconscious levels. Students' behavfor improved without the 
medfation of elevated self-esteem. 

As the theory predicted, positive scholastic experiences made a 
difference irr the behavior^ only bf those students whose delinquency — 
seemed effective in defending against negative affect. The more anxious 
and depressed—the beset— students * behavior did not improve as much, 
despi te ^tholhr own reports of favorable relationsMps with their 
alternative school teachers arid positive att J tudes* toward the. 
alternative school. Th j^^l <i'r4es the question of whether schooWbased 
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programs might^better screen out manifestly depressed and anxious 

students becadse the programs are less llkeJy to nelp them. Such 

scree/iiYig would be advisable if anxiety and depression could be 

djagnosed accurately, but this is difficult uqder the best of »^ 

circumstances and few school systems have th^ resources to do this well. 

1 1 seems wiser to us* therefore, to employ alternative schoo-1 programs 

in the diagnosti"c process: if certain students' behavior does not 

improve despite their greater .sati sf action with the altertiative program, 

, I 

then a search for other points of intervention might be made. 
Evaluation of alternative ^school programs should take these dynamics and 

limitations into account. « 

>^ , ♦ 

There are several lirfes of acti on-re$earch suggested by our 

, ' w 

findings. We hope to be able tO'follow our respondents^f or several more 

years in o^der to determine whether the effects found at this point will 

> \ ^ >■ 

endure; and tq see if perhaps the alternative school experience will 

• • 

prove after all to make a marked difference in the future. We also 
intend to try to repl icate- thi s study with other alternative schools, 
hoping that the present ^f i nd i ngs will encourage^participating educators 
to strengthen those element^ of tneir programs that .these data suggest 
are the eff.ective irjgredients and thereby become reliably more effecti've 
than the conventional schools whose programs they"* supplement. 

' .Of course producing statistically significant differences between 
"treatments" is only a tool of action-research, not its ultimate aim. 
The present findings also offer guidance to conventional secondary* 
school adnH'hJstrator's that will help to improve the edu(;ati6nal process* 
-"While the constraints under which conventional junipr and senior high 
school s* operate *- lar^e si'ze, low teacher/student ratios, pressures to 
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evaluaw s.tudents impersonally, e,tc. — make it impossible for them to 
adopt wholly the procedures .of * effect I ve a 1 ternat i.ve .schoo 1 s ; they may ' 
be able tg aiter^theic programs to a degree. and on occasion to 
accommodate jhe "needs of those students who are showing signs of fai-lure 
and the negative behaviors consequent to failure so that many of -them 
would not need to be sent to an alternative school. It appears that ' " 
there is much tp be gained general ly from educational practices that' 
impress students With thei^ fairness aT)d flexibility; from curricula 
whose 4evel and p'ace meet students at their current level of academic 
adjustment arid achievement; -and from teach i ng^ty I es that convey a sense 
o^ personal caring and support. 



X ( 
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